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INTRODUCTION 


Since the arrival in September 1956 of the first group of 63 out of the 
total 1000 Japanese agricultural workers, the number increased to 386 
men by the end of the year, to 529 by the end of January 1957 and to 
594, on February 15. 


Procedural preparations are now almost completed to have the balance of 
406 men in California by around the end of March 1957. (see map No. 1 
and No. 2.) 


Being scrupulously selected from among ten times as many aspiring appli- 
cants as are jobs available, the workers who have already arrived have 
attained a higher reputation than had been expected or hoped for. 
Nothing in the nature of serious complaints has been received. To the 
contrary, numbers of unsolicited expressions of appreciation have been 
heard. To attest to the high regard with which the program is viewed, 
requests for workers beyond the initial 1,000 have reached a total of 
1,466 workers from eight different grower associations. 


From the workers, also, no serious complaints have been received. It 
may be of incidental interest to know that the average "compulsory" 
savings equals $90.75 for the first three months. In addition, to 
date, the first arrivals have saved out of their allowance on the 
average of $200 each. 


It is therefore, the general impression of the local Japanese consulates 
that the program is more successful than had been anticipated. However, 
it would be an overstatement to say that there are no problems or need 
for reconsideration whatsoever. As is true of any segment of human 
society, there are bound to be some problems and room for improvement. 
With this factor in mind, it was deemed valuable to conduct an inter- 
mediate review of the program although it is too new and the officers 
concerned too short staffed to make an extensive and intensive survey. 


The following information is the result of this intermediary review and 
survey. 


WORK, WAGES AND HOURS, AND BENEFITS 
WORK 


Apparently there have been a few cases of misunderstandings of the 
intent and content of the contract. Some boys have believed that the 
program was entirely one of training and have expressed concern regard-~ 
ing their work. Some have expressed the desire that their wishes he 
considered at the time of the contract renewal so that they will be 
able to get work along their own past experience, or along those lines 
in which they are particularly interested. As work conditions are so 
different from that in Japan, the latter being on a family basis, varied 
and on a more leisurely pace, time outs being acceptable when fatigued, 
a few have expressed dislike for the specialized nature and monotony 
resulting from the American system. 


Fortunately, such cases are the exception, particularly so since the 
workers, before leaving Japan, have received periods of field work as 
well as lectures regarding agricultural methods in the U. S. Under 
the influence of the overwhelming majority, such exceptional cases are 
decreasing in numbers and disappearing. 


Some complaints have been registered that foremen show favoritism in 
allocating jobs to certain groups when jobs are not available to all the 
men. Also, complaints have arisen out of the short notice given by the 
farmer and association concerning transfer from one farm to another. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Statistics show that the boys have had steady work. Percentages by area 
based on an eight hour day show: No. Calif.: Group 1, 9&.9%; Group 2, 
107.3%; Salinas, 88.8%; and Oxnard, 120.3%. (For details, see Table 1) 
As the period covered by the table is short and one marked with unusual 
climatic conditions this last season (very little rain), the figures may 
be misleading. Although statistics are not now available, the hours 
worked during the months of January and February are not so favorable 

as that for the period covered by the table. 


One factor of importance is that the workers are not accustomed to the 
American system of computing wages for piece work with the result that 
there is a certain amount of doubt and anxious concern. A full and 
satisfactory explanation as to wage scales and rates for the different 
types of work should be given to the workers to correct this unfortunate 
situation. To cite an example, in some cases, workers elected cooks 
from among themselves, and the cooks are paid much more per hour than 
their fellow workers for steadier work. Those interested in earning 
more therefore become critical and bitter during their own slack periods. 
Many, not knowing the wage scales, express desire for the same wages for 
all workers, irrespective of difference in type of work. 


BENEFITS 


In accordance with the worker agreement, all workers are covered 
for both workmen's compensation and off=<the-job insurance, taken 
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TABLE 1. Work and Wages 


Area Period No. 


No. Califor nia: 


Group 1 9/25 - 12/15 


10/10 - 12/15 


10/28 - 12/15 


Holidays: Veterans Day « « « 


Thanksgiving Day . 


Worke rs Total Working Hours Total Hrs. Worked 
(days) (hrs.per day) (no.worker s) 


§ co gl ls: 
69,000 


8 
= 22,848 


November 12 


November 22 


Percentage 


out during the first week after their arrival. Arrangements are 
now being made to have the insurance companies distribute to all 
the workers information pamphlets in the Japanese language out- 
lining the types and coverage of the insurance taken out. 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that orientation in Japan as well as access to infor- 
mation during employment in the U. S. is not yet sufficient, and 
there is room for improvement in these two fields. At the present 
time, the various complaints and desires expressed may be thought 
of as guestions of an insistent nature which, were the answers 
immediately available, would disappear. 


Also, with the creation of "graduate" and senior groups who can 
lead and advise the newcomers, there will be fewer misunderstandings 
and misapprehensions. 


In addition, to attain greater harmony during working hours and 
periods of leisure, especially during their initial six months 
period when the workers are in the adjustment stage, the Council in 
Japan, with the cooperation and assistance of the associations and 
potential employers, should seek to group the men in accordance 
with background and personality so that more compatible working and 


living groups can be formed. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 
LIVING QUARTERS 


To date, there has been only one known case of moving because housing 
was inadequate. Generally speaking, living ouarters are good, some 
even being new and specially built to house the young men. To see 
that a minimum standard is being maintained, periodic visits are made 
by a Japanese speaking officer of the U. 5. Immigration & Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The U. S. Department of Labor also makes periodic 
inspections, and the California State Department of Employment (Farm 
Placement Service) makes an initial check of the facilities before 
approval is given. 


Traditionally, the Japanese have been trained in cleanly habits and 
therefore keep their quarters fairly clean. However, there have 

been a few instances wherein the Council officer has cautioned the 
boys to be neater so far as their own living quarters were concsrned. 
Community living quarters are maintained well in shifts. It has been 
noted that where the employers supplied washing machines and neces- 
sary facilities, bed linen are always clean. In one camp, for 
example, the workers change sheets every week. 


When hous«d in the same building as Mexican workers, or too closely, 
for reasons of differences in living and cultural background, at 
‘least during the early stages, the workers found some difficulties. 
To explain, the Mexicans tend to be more boisterous and given to 
merry making during their hours of leisure than the Japanese. Also, 
the Japanese are not accustomed to barracks life and prefer and 
express a desire for smaller, more private quarters. 


Although preparation varies from camp to camp, the food served is 
good and abundant, though it may not be fancy. In approximately four 
or five small camps only do the boys cook for themselves. In such 
cases, approximately $1.40 - $1.50 per day per worker is the average 
expenditure for supplies which are usually bought for them by the 
employers. Ina very few instances, particularly where the numbers 
hired are small, do the boys eat with their employers. Most have 
regular camp cooks, either specifically hired for the work or 
selected from among the boys themselves. (c.f. WORK for information 
regarding subsequent misunderstanding) 


Evidence of the nutritious food served is the fact that the boys have 
generally gained from 1 = 10 pounds since their arrival in the U. S. 


As must be expected, adjustments in eating habits may be necessary, 

as well as cooking habits on the part of the cook should he not be 

of Japanese ancestry and unfamiliar with Japanese taste. A minor 
detail may be pointed out that workers coming from the northern and 
southern parts of Japan have ouite a difference in taste. Inspections 
to date have indicated, however, that this difference will soon be 
overcome. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH & WE 
EDUCATION 


Employers! Cooperation: On the whole, the employers' attitude and 
response have been good. In almost all cases facilities or oppor- 
tunities have been made available for the boys to study English 

either through organized adult education classes, special tutoring, 


, 


or private lessons given by the employer himself. 


Workers! Efforts and Desires: The average worker, being a high 
school graduate, has a 33 reading |} knowledge of English. The 
boys are eager to study En sh an effort to improve and widen 
their knowledge of this country iS W ser as to make their life in 
the United States more pt Rlanens ; their efforts, some boys 
walk miles to attend evening clas - The names of the various 
tools and equipment as well as every dey working terms are, out of 
necessity, learned within the first few days. Also, within te 
same period, they learn the essential words of greeting. Almost 
without exception, each boy has brought from Japan small diction- 
aries (English-Japanese) upon which he can resort when he hears an 
unknown word or phrase. Many wish to acauire radios and TV sets 
in an effort to further their study of the English language. 


Many workers out of eagerness and curiosity to know more about the 
country have asked about the possibility of touring industrial and 
agricultural facilities. 


Community: As is always the case when a new element is brought 
into an established community, the first reaction is one of curio- 
sity. This has been true in the case of the young Japanese apri- 
cultural workers. After the initial phase, a great deal of public 
interest has been shown. In one community, a resident Japanese 
inister has distributed Bibles in the English language to about 
200 boys. In the American rural communities, peoplg being infor- 
mal and friendly, have gone out of their way to assist the boys. 


Council: Insofar as their education is concerned, the Council's 
main concern is that the boys learn to integrate themselves in 
their local community and avail themselves of every opportunity 
afforded them, feeling that the local community can teach them 
more about the American way of living and thought than can the 
Council. However, the Council assures each boy that it will do its 
utmost in helping to make any arrangement whereby he may have an 
opportunity to study. 


In those remote areas where a few boys are scattered over a large 
area, organization of classrooms becomes prohibitively difficult. 
In such cases, the workers! opportunities to study are necessarily 
limited. In such inst ances, perhaps the substitute of radios and 
closer contact with neighbors, etc. may help to correct the 
situation. 


HEALTH & WELFARE 


Employers' Cooperation: Much, of course, depends on the individual 
employer. There are quite a number of instances of employers pur- 
chasing television sets for the boys so that they may enjoy their 
hours of leisure. It is not exceptional to find that the employers 
invite the workers into their own homes. Others, particularly those 
of Japanese ancestry, treat the boys to Japanese movies and circulate 
their Japanese language newspapers and magazines among the boys. 


Workers Efforts: Naturally, when the number of boys in one camp is 
large, it bewmmes difficult to receive individual attention; however, 
conversely, in numbers, there is greater opportunity for the boys to 
find companionship among themselves and to organize baseball teams 
and the like. Incidentally, baseball is the favorite game of the 
boys here, just as it is in Japan, and some of their teams have 
already had games with local school teams, etc. 


Although homesickness is evident in almost all instances, the fre- 
quency and degree being greater among those from smaller rural areas 

‘where family and rural ties are closer, up to the present time there 
have been only three cases of extreme homesickness. Likewise, there 
have been three cases, although unrelated to homesickness, of physical 
illness, two cases of accidents, one resulting in death. In the last 
case, the worker was covered by off-the-job insurance. 


Of more minor significance, there have been one case of drunkenness 
in public with subsequent arrest and jailing overnight; one case of 
going to town in yukata (lightweight Japanese summer kimono); two 
fistfights (involving the same persons twice). Fortunately, to date 
there have been no incidents of sexual misdemeanors. 


Community: Generally speaking, camps within reasonable distance of 
Japanese communities have been receptively received. Special func= 
tions have been given in honor of the boys by private families, 
church groups and social clubs. Buddhist churches, which are usually 
social centers for the local Japanese societies, warmly welcome the 
new neighbors. Various local Japanese American Citizens League 
chapters have been quite active in helping. There are reports from 
the boys that neighborhood women go out of their way to bake them 
home made cakes, cookies, etc. Those workers who are more interested 
in learning about America than in making money have made fast friends 
with both Japanese-Americans and caucasians, particularly through 
their evening school teachers. 


Council: At the present time, the Council is contacting various 
federal, state and private agencies for advice as well as assistance 
in setting up recreational programs. A large sporting goods manu- 
facturer has been contacted for advice as well as special prices for 
quantity purchases of sporting equipment. Also, a program is being 
undertaken for the purchase of television sets, radios, Japanese 
books, Japanese chess, etc. These purchases, of course, will be made 
from reserves in the welfare fund, an item in which the workers are 


greatly interested. Also, the boys have expressed desires to have 
newspapers and magazines from Japan bought with fund money. One 
difficulty is that each wants the newspaper from his own locality 

to keep up with the news from home, so to speak. Workers have also 
expressed desire to see Japanese movies. Most workers wish to have 
the Council representative visit their camps more frequently, perhaps 
out of homesickness and a desire for news from home. 


COUNCIL BRANCH OFFICE, ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


The Council branch office was established during October 1956 under 
the supervision and administration of the local Japanese Consulate 
General with one resident officer. By some time in April, it is 
expected that the personnel will increase to a total of five officers 
and employees. At the present time, the shortage of manpower is 

being made up by the staff members of the Consulate General of Japan 
at San Francisco. It is proposed that in the future a resident 
officer be stationed in Los Angeles to assume charge of work in 
southern California and work in cooperation with the Consulate General 
at Los Angeles. 


FUNCTIONS 


Administration carry out the policies of the Council in pla-ing 
workers in areas in need of agricultural workers. To this end, work 
with the various grower associations in an attempt to develop a 
program which will benefit mutually the associations and workers. 


Personnel: receive workers at ports of debarkation, take care of 

the assignment of the workers, keep master cards on each worker as 
regards vital statistics and assignments, and see to it that contract 
renewals, extensions of stay as well as alien registration are 
compléted. 


Accounting: receive payrolls in cooperation with the California and 
Japanése banks as well as see to repayment of loans and remittances 
of savings, etc. 


Welfare: take up welfare and educational matters in cooperation with 
grower associations. This work is considered the most important of 
the functions of the Council branch as through its achievements will 
rest the success or failure of whether the selected workers return 

to Japan with a favorable impression and appreciation of their life 
in America. 


ROLE OF THE LOCAL JAPANESE CONSULATES 


In the State of California, to which the program for supplementary 
agricultural workers is limited, there are two Japanese consulates 
general, one in San Francisco and the other in Los Angeles. Re- 
garding the branch office of the Council for Supplementary Agri- 
cultural Workers, each of the consulates general supervises the 
branch offices activities within its own consular jurisdiction. 
However, to coordinate the branch office's work with the procedural 
set up of the U. S. agencies, the Consulate General at San Francisco 
has assumed the responsibility of adjusting pre-arrival liaison 
activities with both governmental and non-governmental agencies in 
the State. It also negotiates transportation arrangements. 


HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL FOR ARY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN JAPAN 


In accordance with the policy agreed upon in Cabinet meeting, the Council 
for Supplementary Agri tural Workers was bablished on June 5, 1956 
to implement 1¢ Program of Supplementary ricultural Workers. While 
Blers the organization was set up in 
upon approval of the program. 


organization, the 
SCI 3; training; pro- 
sing « nd : loans. transpo tation, " ete, as well as 
encourage the maintenance of close and frequent communications 
between the 


Inasmuch as this program is not only for tt > benefit of the workers them- 

selves ut for the promotic Japan-Americ pelations, the Council's 

activities in ¢ in have been subsidized by the Government while “he 

branch operati is partly aoe for by subsidy and in part financed 
hrough the welfare fund of th orkers. 

The Council is supervised by both the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 

the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, the former having jurisdiction 

in the d: ching of workers and operation of the program in California, 

and the latter, in the recruiting and orientation of the workers. 


ion within the Japanese government 
I 3 the ( i formed, being presided over 
by the Cabinet, and composed of officials of the ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, Agriculture & Forestry, Labor, ansportation, and Finance. 
The respective functions of the abov isted ministries are: 


SPORTATION: arrange landing permission of chartered aircrafts 


or vessels; 


the work contracts as well as activities of the Council 
zards the Employment Security Law and Labor Standards 
apan 5; 


AGRICULTURE & FORESTRY: recruit and train applicant workers; and 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: dispatch workers, suf ise branch operations in 
lifornia, and maintain and promote Japan- 


erica relatio 


Japan is the selection and 
the numbers of applicants, 


The most important 
training of the ers I ¢ : 
fectural igin, as ll as their schooling and plans for the 


wor! 
their pre 
future » see tables 


Regarding the selection of the workers, who come from the agricultural 
districts of Japan, the Council, with the approval of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry, establishes 
a auota for each prefecture in Japan. According to the quota, each 
governor recommends twice as many applicants to the Council (physical 
examination and personal interview are given at the governors! offices 
before recommendation). The Council then sends examiners to the various 
areas to make semi-final selection. To insure selection of the best 
qualified applicants, the two ministries send officers to help and to 
supervise the selection. Final decision is made in Tokyo by the 
Committee for Selection under the supervision of the two ministries. 
Those not thus selected will not be considered even though they may have 
relatives in the U. S. 


Because of the high standards of qualification, as can be noted from 
the above-mentioned tables, the workers may be considered the best 
element in Japanese agriculture, physically, mentally and spiritually. 
But as they are not familiar with foreign countries and peoples, - two 
weeks orientation course is given to the selectees prior to departure 
from Japan. Orientation includes: 1. Explanation of Workers 
Agreement, 2. Basic English, 3. Outline of American history and 
customs, 4. Examination and use of agricultural machinery, and 

5, Field work under simulated agricultural conditions. Through this 
orientation course, some applicants may be eliminated. 
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